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the good shepherd could say that he was free from the debts 
he had contracted while giving care and comfort to the poor and 
friendless of Detroit." (Pp. 265-266). 

The work of such priests deserves consideration, for to it 
may be ascribed the slight influence which nativism and Know- 
Nothingism attained in Michigan. For the lengthy quotations, 
the reviewer offers no apology, for too little attention has been 
given to the heroic endeavors of the secular priesthood in build- 
ing up the church in the western states. Incidentally when the 
centennial history of the diocese of Detroit is written, Mr. 
Heman's volume will prove useful. 

The student of American history will read with profit the ac- 
counts of Indian wars, the Ohio boundary controversy, banking 
reforms, the effects of the 1837 panic, attitude toward the 
Canadian revolt, the election of 1840, internal improvements, 
and transportation problems The student of local history will 
find admirable material on early political parties and elections 
and the making of the constitution, as well as an intimate ac- 
count of the author's hero, Governor Mason. Interesting is the 
note, that at the dedication of a memorial in Detroit (1908) to 
Mason the oration was delivered by the Rev. Walter Elliott, C. 
S. P. of the Catholic University, "who was bom in Detroit and 
came of a family of historical abilities." (P. 518) 

R. J. P. 



Journal, Missouri Constitutional Convention of 1875. Two vol- 
umes. Pp. 954, published as a centennial contribution by 
the State Historical Society of Missouri. Columbia: 1920. 

Students of state government and Missourians will find this 
Journal of value. It has hitherto been inaccessible, preserved 
only in original manuscript and that in the private possession 
of the Hon. John L. Sullivan of Jefferson City. The journal has 
been reproduced in practically its original form. 

The historical introduction dealing with the Constitutions 
and Constitutional Conventions up to 1875 by Mr. Isidore Loeb 
is not altogether satisfactory, written as it is entirely from the 
constitutional documents without recognition of the political 
situation. One would get no idea of the slavery issue in the ac- 
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count of the Constitution of 1820, and very little of the demo- 
cratic influences of the era. The Convention of 1861-1863, its 
war policy and infamous test oath, should be considered in the 
light of the struggle between Secessionists and Unionists for 
control of the state. The Constitutional Convention of 1865 is 
considered in a half dozen pages with no clear interpretation of 
the disqualifying, "iron-clad" oath or of the burdensome taxes 
levied on all private educational and charitable institutions. 
Some attention should be given to the work of General Blair, 
Gratz Brown, and Carl Schurz in leading the liberal movement 
for the abolition of the oath and pernicious "rebel" legislation. 
The beginnings of the Liberal Republican movement are to be 
found in Missouri politics of 1865-1872, and surely that national 
third party movement is not to be minimized. Mr. Loeb has 
written a lawyer's sketch of the state's constitutional develop- 
ment, and has done it well as far as it goes. But today, we are 
coming to realize that constitutional history is much broader, 
and can only be written in the light of its political, social, and 
economic background. 

Mr. Floyd Shoemaker describes the personnel of the Con- 
vention of 1875, cataloguing the delegates according to age, 
birthplace, race, creed, masonic aiflliations, education, army re- 
cord, and political connections. Such a summary is valuable in 
an interpretation of the constitution, conservative yet perman- 
ent despite the fifty years of phenomenal state growth. In the 
biographical sketches, one notes the name of Joseph Pulitzer, 
then of the St. Louis WestUche Post. Of the sixty-eight delegates, 
but one Henry J. Spaunhorst was a Catholic, another, W. P. 
Johnson, had Catholic affiliations, and still another, Lowndes 
H. Davis, was much later to forsake Methodism for the Catholic 
Church. Yet, Missouri of 1875 would boast of its toleration, 
when it abolished its penal laws. 

Mr. Spaunhorst (1828-1907) came as a child with his par- 
ents from Hanover to Missouri. Self-made, he entered business 
attaining success in a wholesale grocery concern and in various 
financial and insurance companies. In 1872, he began the pub- 
lication of Amerika, a Catholic journal. A leader in German 
philanthropic movements and fraternal circles, he was honored 
with the presidency of the German Roman Catholic Central So- 
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ciety from 1873-1891, and then made honorary president for 
life. (pp. 107-108). Davis was also a Democrat, a Yale gradu- 
ate and later of the Louisville Law School, southern in sym- 
pathy, he read or practised law instead of actively participating 
in the war. A presidential elector on the Brown-Greeley ticket 
in 1872, he entered national politics serving three terms In 
Congress. Though a prominent Mason, he entered the Church 
in 1897. (p. 81). The reviewer believes that no apology need 
be given for this biographical note of two men whose careers 
gave them something of a national influence. 

R. J. P. 



The Influence of Oversea Expansion on England to 1 700. By 

James E. Gillespie, Ph.D., Instructor in the University of 
Illinois. Pp. 367. Columbia University Studies : 1920. 

Dr. Gillespie has wandered into a new field. His laborious 
delving in a wide range of printed materials has enabled him to 
glean many interesting facts and an occasional valuable inter- 
pretation of the influences of British colonial expansion upon 
the life of Britons at home. The subject is a good one, and 
under the guidance of Professor Sheppard of Columbia Univer- 
sity, it has resulted in a meritorious dissertation. The biblio- 
graphy will be found of service, though the lack of an index will 
be felt by the student. 

The effects on society are considered in the first chapter. 
Mr. Gillespie considers the character of the emigration to the 
West Indian and American colonies, and comes to the conclusion 
that the colonies served as a safety valve for England's dis- 
contented, unsuccessful, and radical elements. He is inclined 
to accept the theory, that this exodus left England less radical 
in the eighteenth than in the sixteenth and rebellious seven- 
teenth centuries. He might have suggested, that it was this 
element which made America politically more liberal than 
England, and accounted in no small measure for the decided 
differences in the political philosophy between Englishmen and 
colonials in 1776. And, it was this fundamental difference, 
which more than grievances, accounted for the Revolution. 

The classification of emigrants will not please "native 



